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It was 
built on that part of the field where the 
action had raged with the greatest fury ; 
the highest altar of the fabric standing 
on the very spot where the body of the 
brave but unfortunate Harold was found ; 
ing to some, where his standard 
was taken. It was dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin, and filled with Benedictine monks 
from the Abbey of Mormontier, in Nor- 

It was the intention of the Con- 
to have endowed it with lands 
sufficient for the maintenance of one hun- 
dred and forty monks, but was prevented 
by his death. He, however, granted it 
certain and immunities, 
similar to. those which were enjoyed by 


Battle Abbey, Sussex. 


SSS SS SS 


all murders committed within their lands ; 
treasure-trove, or the property of all 


treasures fi on their estates; free- 
warren, an exception for themselves and 
tenants, from all episcopal and other ee- 
clesiastical jurisdiction; also, that if a 
convict were passing to execution, it was 
in the Abbot’s power instantly to release 
him, should they meet on the read. “At 
the dissolution, the revenues of Battle 
Abbey were valued according to 

at £880. 14s. 7d. per annum: S says 
£987. Os. 10d. at which time pensions 
were assigned to several of the monks. 

The ruins of this abbey are: very 

stately. As to pet a ode o 
large as to contain five 

was arched at the top ; but the extent of 
the whole abbey is computed at no less 
than a mile about. The gate-house is 
*now used as a hall, in which are held 
the sessions and other meetings. But we 
must not forget a fact related of Abbot 
Hamo, in 1381; a body of Frenchmen 
landing and attacking Rye and Winchel- 
sea, Hamo raised whatever foree he could 
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collect, repaired ‘to ‘Winclielsea; -whtich 
po ve Shoe well’ as wt ae 
e' progress e enenry, 
the force ‘of the country was sufficiently 
powerful effectually to repel them. * = 
Mach ‘more (says the correspondent, 
to 'whom we are indebted for this article, 
afd ‘the ‘original and beautiful drawing 
from which our engraving is made) might 
be said of this interesting and beautiful 
spot, ‘but our limits will-not allow us at 
présenit-to proceed into a more prolix ac- 
eount.'* ‘We hope ‘hereafter to give our 
féaders isome‘account of the other magni- 
fiéent rins; and relics of ancient gran- 
deur With which this island so plentifully 
oisite S.1. B. 





‘NORMAN FORTIFICATIONS, &. 
:T'ne Norman fortifications differed from 
the Saxon, but were improvemeni 


fortified ; 


a and strong tower which being 
built upon the keep, (or hill,) went by 
the same: name :. that every castle had 
such a-tower, and that it was considered 
the prineiple one in the building, is evi- 
dent‘ frem: the mention which old writers 
make‘ofi + the,master tower,” the “ chief. 
toweron:the keep,” &c..| As this tower 
is alsio:known by the title of the Donjon, 
it is byosome: writers supposed to have 
“been-used: exclusively for the —— of 
impri t, ‘but by others, . with more 
probability, that it only. contained prisons 
—— malefa — prisoners 
‘of war; amongst a variety of .other apart- 
mentst-and as in the remains of some 


i nor communica- 
tions of any kind with each ‘other, it is 
that »prisoners were let into 

them frem the top, 

Bhe form of the Norman castles was 
various ; :as ‘was :alse that of the build- 
ings-on the ‘keep; «some of the: towers 
—— i, huge-and massy, and: some 
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-corner. The 


keép was altogether:a strong 
» being the last resource of the 
besieged, when the outer-works, and 
base court were taken; but it was a ha- 


The chief instruments. for the assault 
of castles were:—The mangonell, petra- 
ria, trebuchetium, tribunculis, tribiculi, 
fe.. ‘These instruments: were 


modes :of attack, ‘and 





THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. }: 

(Continued from page 341.) 
MUSIC OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 
Tue Phoenician colony, led into Greéce 
by Cadmus, introduced ‘the various arts 
intothat country. ‘The «first {dea of 


Such is the account giver of-the origin:of 
*that species of music in:Greece, whichis 
produced by instruments of pé ion. * 

The invention of -windsinstraments in 
Greece is ascribed to Minerva, as that ‘of 
sringed.i ts, we have in a for- 

mer :article stated, was ‘attributed ‘to the . 
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Megyptian Mercury. The lyre of the 
Rgyptians had three strings, that of 
> Sate seven the later sald 

been princi cultiv: Apol- 
prenatal ans eca ait 
end accompanied it by his voice. It was 
this union of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sie{a combination never before attempted ) 
which gave Apollo the of superi- 
ority ever the flute of Marsyas in their 
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the bass, extended the com 
wards, and the ancient lyre a - 
lar series of re cctnte. The two sldiige 
aypate and parhypate, ome ap 
with our B and € in the bass, complete 
~~ tachord, or seven sounds, bs & d, 
e, a@ 3 acompass which received no 
audition until after the time of Pindar. 
It is almost impossible to treat on the 


ease at a later period with the 
German and Celtic bards, and the Scalds 
and Scandinavia. The Iliad 
afford the most 
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and a similar blank use 


occurs during the century which elapsed 
between S and Anacreon, and again 
between the latter and the time of Pindar. 
In the three centuries which succeeded, 


The invention of notation and musical 
characters, which is generally attributed 
to Terpander, a celebrated poet and mu- 
sician, who flourished about 671 years 
before Christ, formed a new era in the 
progress of music. Previous to this va- 
luable discovery, music was entirely tra- 
ditional, and consequently depended much 
on the memory and taste of the performer. 

The character of th i 


the Olympian games ‘used to expresa 
an catuay'al joy when they found ‘their 
utmost exertions had not done thiem 
some very serious injury. Lucian re- 
lates of a young flute-player, Harmo- 
nides, that on his first public 

at these games, he a with 90 
violent a blast, in order to surprise and 
elevate the audience, that he breathed: his 
last breath into his flute, and died-on the 
spot. When to this anecdote, incredible 
as it may appear, we add the circumstance 
that the trumpet-players: at the public 
exhibitions surprise and joy when 
they found their exertions had neither 
rent their cheeks nor broke a blood-vessel, 
we may form some idea of the style of the 
Grecian music. 

The flute was long in Greece. an in- 
strument of high favour, and the fute- 
players were held in much estimation. 

e flute used by Ismenias, a celebrated 
Theban musician, cost at Corinth three 
talents, or 581/. 5s.; and the remunera- 
tion of the performers seems as extraor- 
dinary as the price of the instruments, for 
we find that Amzxbzus, a harper, 


was 
. ‘paid an Attic talent, or 1937. lis. per 
3 day for his performance. 


musicians of Greeee, who pet- 
poacmtes ee agar’ on sexes ; and 
the beautiful Lamia, who was taken pri- 
soner by Demetrius, and coger 
conqueror, as well as many other females, 
are mentioned by ancient authors in terms 
of admiration. 
The Romans, like every other 
were, from their first origin as @ 
of a species of music which 
might be distinguished as their own. . It 
appears to have been rude and coarse, and 
probably ae variation of the music in 
among the Etruseans, and other tribes 
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ateund them in Italy. but as soon as 
they began to open a communication with 
Greece, from that country, with their arts 
and philosophy they borrowed also their 
music and musical instruments; and 
therefore an t of Roman music 
would only be a repetition of what has 
been:said on the subject of the music of 





eg ap langoe posed tha’ 
‘dt y sup that 
i , indeed, all the fine arts, have 
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tude with which this detestable tyrant 
cultivated his vocal powers is curious, 
and seems to throw some light on the 
practices of singers in ancient times. He 
used to lie on his back with a thin plate 
of lead. on his stomach ; he took frequent 
ics and cathartics, abstained from all 
kinds of fruit, and from such meats as 
were. held to be prejudicial to singing. 
Ap ive of injuring his voice, he, 
at desisted from ing the 
soldiery and the senate ; and after his re- 
turn from Solem, he established an offi- 
cer.to regulate his tones in speaking. 
Before. we. proceed further in: the his- 
tory. of music, it may be as well to relate 
some jnstances of the effects it is said to 
have uced: among the ancients. We 
are by. our immortal poet, that 
“ Music tas charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and rend the knotted oak ;” 


and the Greeks relate, that Orpheus and 
Amphion drew, the wild beasts after them, 
and made even trees and stones dance to 
the tune, of _.their This is, of 
course, f tive, or fabulous ; but the 


history. of ,the. ancients, long after it had writers 


quitted the regions of fictioa, abounds in 
instances which show that music, even in 
its infancy,bas. produced very. extraordi- 
nary effects. _,, Tyxrteus,. the Spartan poet, 
by certain. verses, which. he-sung to the 
accompaniment of flutes,.so enflamed the 
courage,.of, his..countrymen, that they 
achieved a great .victory over the Messe. 
nians, to whom they had submitted in 
several ;previous conflicts... Timotheus, 
with, his. flute, could move the passions 
of Alexander as he pleased, inspiring him 


at one moment, with the greatest fary,: 


and. soothing, him the next. into a state 


the moat gentle and. placid. - Pythagoras 
instructed -a. woman,” by 


power ef 
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music, to arrest the fury of a young man 

his disciple, Empedocles, employed ‘his 
is disciple, Em sd his 

lyre with such success, as to prevent another 

from murdering his father, when the sword 

was unsheathed for that 

fierceness of Achilles was 


indes, i 
manner, brought back seditious multi. 
tudes to temper and reason. - °°” 

Music is reported to have been also 
efficacious in removing several dangerous 
diseases. erg Mi observes, in 
explanation of its being appropriate to 
such an end, that music moves the spi. 
rits to act upon the soul and the body. 
Theophrastus, in his “ Essay on Enthy, 
siasm,” reports many cures performed.on 
this principle. 

It is certain, that the Thebans used the 
pipe for the cure of many disorders, which 
Galen called Super loco affecto tibia ca- 
vere. So Zenocrates is said to have cured 
several madmen, and among others, Sar- 
pander and Arion. In modern times the 
effects of music have not been less sur- 
prising ;. but these we shall notice here- 


( To be continued. ) 


THE ORIGIN OF DR. FAUSTUS, 


AND THE LEARNING OF THE 
EMPEROR JUSTIN. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Wem told _ Faust (who had a share 
in the origin inti carrying a par2 
cel of his bint eo Peis, and offering 
them for sale as MSS., the French, upott: 
considering the number of books, and’ 
their exact conformity with one anothier;: 
even to a point, that the best book: 
i rat be near so exact, con- 
pe —— witcheraft in ete 
bye actually indicting him as 
a poD ag or threatening: ‘todo’ #0, ex~ 
the: secret: of ‘the art-of «printings: 
and thence the origin of the popular story: 
of Dr. Faustus.._The Justin: 


on the paper,! and he’ marked the ‘letter 
with. pen or stylus dipped-in’red ink, 


and directed through the acSeo Phil! 
~~ No. we 393 y and Rees!s Oya 
« la. artic ie in i ro eit 34> tite rn 
= a mina RW Wan 
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. THE, LAST. DAY OF MAY. 
sn 4 month of May, the month of May 
Is gone— gone.and past : 
For, ob! it was too bright to stay; 
‘Sued gay brilliance could not last. 
Thus one by one, from year to year, 
Our friends fade off and disappear. 


‘The bloom, that blushed upon the trees, 
ae if its fragrance charmed the sense, 
more is seen ; but. on the breeze 
Tong since wafted far from hence. 
a Passion’s chilling breath destroys 
The tender flowers of this world’s joys. 


‘The modest May with grace retires— 
Now, Apia lany reign is doue ; 
eyes, like two glowing fires, 
* ‘Beet } rosy mer mounts the throne : 
And, with smiles of youthful pleasure, 
©" Spreads o’er earth her fruitfal treasure. 


But yet, the month that’s gone I lave, 
+b more than that which now is here ; 
As Joy’s serener looks can move 
‘My ‘heart far more than the livelier. 
Adieu! adieu! thou pleasant May, 
Bright phoenix of the year's decay ! 


P. B. 





RETROSPECTION, OR OLD AND 
NEW TIMES. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—To associate our ideas with vari- 
ous subjects is.a work easily performed, 
though, perhaps, yielding more amuse- 
ment than any other employment so 
much under our own command. ‘ One 
of the best secrets of enjoyment,” says a 

writer, “consists in the art of 
cultivating pleasant associations.” In- 
deed I have felt from my earliest years 
the most gratifying enjoyment derived 
from. the. association of ideas; it is a 
means by which many interesting objects 
are -brought under dominion of our 
immediate view. In this conception, 
then, 1: have endeavoured to associate 
ideas .with the former. state of England 
in some few instances. 


— exiating: ediedine im for 


inal there seems to have men 
diaposed. to. dupe each other ; but I wish 
net to throw it either upon the 


pe ety aS mp 
par ag mR alin, me 

company. yy perhaps, like 
pay toga or ies (* too 


numerous to: mention”) may, in their seat the period that they may date their cal 


Pipl a becaip ta the way sDoctaon, 
it in wa) 
should, at — future pentod; the the like 
gullibility of disposition offer itself. « 
and social order have, I am 
_ a sey, raised their heads ceed 
oke of superstition, bigotry, 
deunper testinal. gm aand and taught 
man the blessed value of discrimination 
while Desprene! and the arts have ‘not 
been far behind in tending. to:the-still 
further advancement of those invaluable 
treasures which have placed: England in 
so eminent a station. 
Ta these days of general improvement, 
every man, more or less, considers 
self capable of forming his own ¢conclu- 
sions ; the ipse diait of no man is received 
with that implicit confidence with: which 
it formerly was. By the introduction of 
publications, accessible by the 
rae ay ge a men Doras read 
think for themselves. superstis 
tions and ancient dogmas: therefore -dic 
minish. 4 
Science, in all its multifarious compart- 
ments, has taken a most extended course; 
indeed so great has been the progress of 
the various sciences, that tr e short 
period of twenty-five to thirty-one years, 
the eugrevunenn tay has been so great that, 
did we not know such existed, we should 
not believe it. 
The numerous arts and sciences have 


—s t ** social pyramid,” and 
sestated it-\tu:thiessganenabtneaiieiieal 


impeovenent of mankind, which atupend: 
— pile gives fruitful encouragement and 

rtunities for the genius ' of | more 
Franklins and more Wattses. . Were it 
possible I could wish to see science take a 
still more extended feeling convinc- 
ed of the soundne 3 of the Pres! a of Mr. 
Brougham, (“the cultivation of ‘scienee 
is the forerunner of liberality ‘and’ -en- 
lightened a contained: in nT 

uent speech at a ares Thoug! 
Go met ais re digressions,: 


profound é 
cism that has of late years beer delivered 
at the University of Glasgow. ' 

That , in-connection with alt 
other im has also mueh ad: 
vanced, little doubt I imagine ‘can ‘exist? 
There are some individuals certainly, who 
we a superficial view of the subject; con! 

tend that morality has decreased.-* ‘But 
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ing 

in their re oe or ap- 
ig to the case of a deacon, con- 
by the same cardinal, who, in 
marry a Jewish woman, actu- 
changed his creed and qualified him- 
hese are etimes committed by 
—— men, which would in 
teenth century, almost paralyze 
eer eg paraly: 

recur to commion civility alone, 
find none of that rough atid un- 
couth conduct whieh formerly manifested 


B 
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wish to see displayed— 
it is: more ¢ondueive to strengthen the tie 
of friendship than the present cool and 
frequently unmeaning etiquette—the pre- 
tedious, atid somewhat drab-colour- 
bd formality of introduction of Miss 
Agnes Prudence Evenhand, Sir Charles 
Frederick Edwards—Sir Charles Frederick 
Edwards; Miss Agnes Prudenée Even- 
hand; and so on through ten or fifteen 
names, (the whole of which must be re- 
peated: let them be ever so long), be- 
comes het enly irksome to the introduced 
but absolutely objectionable to all. 
» British: court is cettainly now in the 
zenith .of: refinement, unlike that in the 
tune .of ‘King James, when ladies, ni ry 
een herself could seniecl 
pass the apartments of the King without 
rece’ 99 * 


my” rettospeetive course, 


relative to the former regulation of that 
then‘ eohsideréed thé thost 
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that it must have love 


in 
for novelty, which is the parent. of 
fashion ; but let it not be understood 


that I frown at a Certain degtee of love 
for fashion manifesting itself in every in- 
dividual : it is ambition that moves the 
world—without it we should be but a pas- 
sive race indeed. ' 

While speaking of fashion it recalls to 
my recollection the contrast hence ; antl, 
perhaps, the alteration may be worthy, of 


remark and imitation. ‘0. commence 
then with the most prominent of our 
frame—the head—in the fe’ we See a 


shining cluster of curls, carelessly flow- 
ing over the forehead, instead of & pyta- 
mid or column, somewhat after the style 
of Pempey’s pillar, formed of horse-hair 
and other stuffing materials to increase 
its height—a fashion not only anclean, 
but exceedingly disagreeable and incon- 
venient, besides detractive from all share 
of grace and elegance. The ladies now 
appear in an easy and natural form un- 
encumbered either with hoops or hoods, 
which were only calculated to suit the de- 
formed and hide that symmetry for which 
the English ladies s 30 pre-eminently 
high in estimation. Perhaps a greater 
contrast never existed than a young lady 
of 1700 and 1800; but happily (for I 
love to see a latly well ro 2 
ments have been made since the latter 
period, and ladies now are (én dress) all 
that I could wish them to be. 

Having occupied your attention some 
little time concerning the ladies, I must 
hot unnoticed gentlemen, soine 
of whom have of late, even in 1825, ren- 
dered themselves objects worthy. gf re« 
snark, to whom I would only say. that 
when dress is the principal study of any 
man, abject indeed must be the, creature 


of a weaver. : 

Gentlemen can now move. with ease 
and freedom. The wdered. wigs 
are supe by the clean and comfort- 
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‘ square-toed shoes, which were then 
‘worn it was decreed 
that ager org Arf his shoes 
above ‘siz inches oe at the toes.” 
‘Before I close this article, a 
haps, touches upon more subjects 
there ‘are pieces in my grand mother’s 
patch-worked quilt, which by the bye 
was left her asa relic by her mother, w 
held it in high veneration, as it formerly 
Belonged ‘to an intimate maiden friend 


q 


ho laboured seventeen years for its com- 


Indeed, at one _ English dwelling 
ve been of the most 

wretched character. In a letter directed 
to the physician of cardinal Wolsey, 
describing an English dwelling, it is 
enumerating many particu- 

Tats, “as to the floors, they are usuall 
made of clay, covered with rushes, which 
ate so slightly removed now and then, 
- ‘part remains sometimes 


her, and in it a col- geons, 


fr tent 
years t 
lection of dirt and ‘fithiness not to be 
named to ‘ears polite.” Hence upon 
a change of weather a vapour is exhaled, 
very pernicious, in my opinion, to the 
Human ‘body.’ 
‘It certainly appears strange that En- 
and, thoug! it enjoys the greatest ag- 
te ‘of almost ri thing in splen. 
ar ind other 


Pn A ye ey oe mrcry y 
in’ the ‘parish of Lambeth, dis little who have 
tate! taal 


more architectural we can 


discover in ‘tommon brick ‘chapels, per-- 


hot so noch as in some. - But 


* houses are built to live in, and notto 
look on; therefore let use be , 


erman 
would have been preferable. 


Having occupied so mach of rvae 
luable tase and room, Sir, shall oaly 


tions, which prevail in 1825, appear'to 
be the most calculated to: increase the 
good order and 


her punishment for libe), which was loss-of 
the right hand to the libeller. What 
would: be said were such the 


She Seleror; 


oR, : we" 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM, 
NEW WORKS... .. 





THE THURTELL OF THE 81X- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 2 

Perunaprs among the numerous eriminals 
at various: times; asd forva- 
rious crimes suffered ‘capitélly, there 


than 
the reign of Qeen M are 
in mu two 
p Acai quncliantey eled circum. 
stances of jar’ atrocity.’ The 'vic- 
times® to ‘nobleman’s* 1 were 
and John” his 


son, two of Kilmisigton; in 
Semersctshire. We agree with the writer 











credit. to her memory 

the laws... ‘The following ‘is: the account 
ef the transaction, from a narrative writ- 
ten soon after its occurrence :— 


gues, 8 apsge igre 
ohn: Hartgill, ‘ a lusty 
gentleman, being told of Lord Stourton’s 
out of the church, and 
us arenas and ran to a. 
house, adjoining fast.to the church- 
side.- Divers. arrows’ were shot at hin in 
his. passing; but: he was not hurt. His 
his wile, being sda folks a ta 
were driven to 
the tower of the church, with 
of their servants, for the safe- 
Feet of take linen. When the said John 
come into his father’s house, 


EF 


w, and charged a gun, and 


house, and from. about the church ; 
80 Dot. one .of all. the y tarried, 
saving half @ score that were-entered into 
the ch whom one was hurt 
with hgil-shot in. the shoulder by the said 
—_ ill.’: Sir Thomas Speake, 


the Jords of the council 
disorders, and to bring up 
who wayyat first committed to’ prison, and 

f und to. keep the 3 but 
the 5 Of aw a continued to canker 


ching in eine her majesty for ts 
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Hartgill, -and 
Teed anbstdingg away, ° 
by six others, whe 
behind, and ere he could draw his'sword; 
he was wounded in several places, ‘and 
they left him for dead. 
* At length this business was brought 
before the Star Chamber, and: in the ‘end, 
the matter appeared so heinously base ‘on 
the part of Stourton, that he was: 
sentenced .to pay a sum of money to the: 
ills, and was committed: ‘to ‘the ® 


th Fleet; but some time:afterwards’was als 


lowed to return to his country,having® 
first. given a bond for 2,000%: to render 
Py ap Sa a in the. Fleet’on 


them for an ending of all matters. be- 
tween them. Kilmington Church: was 
accordingly .appointed: as the. place 

meeting, and Lord Stourton came, 
companied with fifteen or sixteen of 
own. servants, of his tenants, and 
justices, to the num- 


of 
acs 
his 


mine about your lordship, and therefore 
I am afraid to. come 


then rs wi as 2 ee 
them, by hi ip’s order ;. he trea’ ; 
the younger Hartgill’s. wife .in; the most 
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ed-till four of the clock in the following 

and then: Lord Stourton sent 
for theirexamination two justices of the 
peace, whom he made believe that he 


except four of his own servants, whom he 
pg ee engaged to commit the 


$¢ About ten o’clock at night the mur- 
desers took: their victims to a close ad- 
joining Lord. Stovrton’s house, where 
they.-forced them to kneel down, and 
knecked tiem on their heads with clubs, 
the! base director of the deed ‘ standing 
in ithe meantime at a gallery door not a 

coyte’s cast from the place.’ 

$66 This done, the bodies were wrap- 

——— conveyed through a garden 


into ome | where Lord Stourton 
stood, so into a small place at the 
end thereof, his lordship bearing a candle 
to light: the murderers. This place ad- 
joined Lord Stourton’s own chamber, and 
when they: were brought wae | life not 
being quite extinct, groaned, i. 
Spat abd nm, Coih cos of the ruffians 
swore that they were not dead; another 
said it would be a good deed to rid them 
of their pains, and lest a French priest 
lying near the should hear, his lord- 


hand. . 
‘¢ One of the murderers now beginning 


+ to feel remorse, said to his master, * Ah! 


my lord, this is a piteous sight: had I 
vagie think, before the deed 
was your whole land should not have 
Me''to consent to such an act.’ 


steward, the lord-treasurer, and others, 
appointed ———— commission ‘to try 
him; and four servants were sent 
down to be arraigned in Wiltshire: * ° 
‘* The two unfortunate gentlemen who 
had fallen victims to Lord Stourton's 
violent and malicious nature were Pros 
testants; and as his lordship’ ‘had ‘al- 
ways been a staunch supporter’ of’ the 
Roman Catholic religion, and had ‘ten. 
dered many services to the t, “it 
was hoped by his friends the“queen 
would have spared his life ; but she Ieft 
him to the laws; and there is no’act of 
Mary’s reign that does so much credit to 
her memory as this demonstration of jus- 
tice, and her horror at the baseness of Isis 
crime. On the 28th of Fi . the 
council directed the'sheriff of Wilts to're- 
ceive his body at the hands of Sit Hugh 
Paulet, and to see him executed ;' and’on 
the 2nd of March, he was taken undtr a 
strong guard from the Tower, on horse- 
back, with his arms pinioned behind 
him, and his legs tied under the horse’s 
belly. The first day he was conducted to 
Hounslow; on the second to Staines ; 
thence to Basi ke; and on the fourth 
to Salisbury, whence, on the nextday, he 
was executed in the market-place ; and it 
is said that ‘ he made great lamentation 
at his death for his wilful and impious 
deed.’ It was directed that his servants 
should be in chains at Meere, and 
the only mark of distinction shown to 
Lord Stourton’s rank was his being 
hanged with a silken cord.’” . , 
Bayley's History of the Tower. 





COUNT DE ST. GERMAIN. 









Ar the court of Louis XV. was.a singu-: 
lar charlatan, said to bé son of 
the King of Portugal, atid y pre-' 
decessor of the notorious Cag) Diem! 

“© The Count de St. Getrpaih p 
tohave already livedtwo thousatd 


and according to him, tes 
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‘were asked for, and’ almost al ee 
nised his correspondence wi th the 


eyed ae witnesnes. 
same game in Lon- 
don, Vi ‘and Holland but he con- 
stantly regretted Paris, where his miracles 
apee paver questioned. 
* St. Germain his latter days at 
the court of the Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
and died at Plewig, in 1784, in the midst 
-of his enthusiastic disciples, and to their 
infinite ‘astonishment at his sharing the 
common destiny.” 
The count used to amuse himself, as 
he said, not ‘by making, but by letting it 
be believed that he lived in old times; he 


also ded to remeve spots from dia- 
soane-and to make pearls grow. One 
day,— 

has The king ordered a diamond of mid- 
dling “size, which. had a spot, to be 
beouphits > 1 It was weighed ;- and the king 
said’ to the count, * It is valued at two 


hundred and forty’ nds; but it would 
4 aes four hun if it had 


apprted, 
tht back the diamond, without 
cable, gave it to the king. It was 
wrapped in a cloth of amiantlus, which 
he took off. The king had it weighed, 
- found. it: but very: little diminished. 
e sent it to his jeweller, by M. 
de Han without telling hit atiything 
of Bley. had passed. The jeweller gave 
hundred’ and eighty pounds for = 
Phe The king mer sent ae it back 
and kept it'as@ curiosity. He cou nn 
overcdime-Nis'sutprise, and:said, that’ M. 
de St. Getmain must be worth ‘millions, 
ting ge had also the- secret of 
diamonds out of a number 
‘ones: ‘He neither said that he 
Yeo nor that'lie had not; but’ he om 
_ he could make pearls 
them the finest water.” 
t's Memoirs. 





BURYISG GROUND IN INDIA. 
Tux berying 
aight gs eo ratory 80 many graves as 
rather 
ri ry aude. i it wants: the hallow- 

of -a’church in the midst of 


An 


with the purposts ‘to bagestet teed” 
vied unsheltered burying-grownd 
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India, g beneath the glare‘ef a 
fervid sun, and: ex to the invasion 


striking part of an Asiatic landscape; and 
is one that has in {t something repulsive 
to British f 

The only remarkable tomb in Setoor is 
one that was erected to the memory. of 
Colonel Wallace, who died: in command 
of the cantonment, and so much beloved 
by the natives, that they honoured 4 
with an apotheosis, and now’ daily 
form religious rites at his 77 
an officiating priest attends, some- 
times keeps a lam burning during a 
great of the night. His apparition, 
it is Paid, fre ath walks round the 
lines at midnight and the Sepaoy sen- 
tries are in the habit ‘of presenting arms 
at. the time they expect it to pass before 
them. The priest declares that: a’ voice 
from his tomb has more than once utter- 
ed prophecies and revelations ; and “the 
natives believe this, and ae ake 
in thing important out mal 
an attempt to propitiate the shade of the 
departed Colonel Wallace. 

Howison’s Foreign Scenes. 





SPIRIT OCF THE 
Public Bournals..... 


CHINESE COURT HISTORY, 


THERE has: been recently put inte eur 
hands a manuscript translation* of a 
work published in China, during the 
reign of Kien-Lung, enti Pih-mei- 
she-yung,. or‘ Songs of ‘a -Hundred 
Beantiful Women.” It -is-of the ‘same 
class: of productions with the celebrated 
Mémoires du Comte de Grammont 5 but 
the anecdotes it contains are in general'so 
extravagant, #0 frivolous and» puerile, 
that it pays but a upoet compliment tothe 
understandings of Chinese readers.‘ The 
author observes in his preface::— 

It is easy for heaven “to produce‘ plain 
persons, but very difficult to create hand- 
some women. From the time of thedy- 
nasty Chow end Tsin, to the piesent'(a 


a about nee: re few lives of 
of thei — the 

Is the canse of their o' to 

spirits and vapours of ae mig 


or is it because hen ae ages at 
not ‘being- sem, their histories. camiot 
A ecto ofthe is found in 
s romantic 
the history of Kae-yuens 62) 3s 
- * By Mr. Thoms, of the © ‘9 printing 
establishinentt, Matéo. “Is MS. ‘title Wo"'A 


_keteh of the Lives of the Ladies of he fmpeniat 
Palace of:China.” , 
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ef which was: made in the imperial pa- 
pn en of the soldiers: found in the 
pocket of his coat the following ode :— 
‘The suldier in vattle with foemon contending, 
Through cold and fatigue is unable to rest; 
I make then this garment, his person defending 
‘From cold, tho’ I cannot tell who ‘twillinvest. 
Concerned for his welfare, whoever he be, 
Tadd extra stitches to keep out tlie wind ; 
And to guard his dear person, tho’ stranger to me, 
I staff a large portion of wadding behind. 
YFis in vain to éxpect we shall meet in this life ; 
But I hope I may be, in the next world, his wife. 


The soldier gave the ode to his officer, 
the officer. transmitted it to the emperor ; 
his majesty ordered strict inquiries to be 


t the for the per- 
Speier Whee Kepyor om 


compassion upon 

her to the person who found the ode. The 
soldier, thereupon, observed to her, with 
a smile: “ you and I have, however, 
come together in this life !” 

One anecdote deserves sal chiefly 
on account of the natural and poetical 
images which occur in the Verses. 

Soo-hwuy was the wife of Tow-taou, 
alins Jo-lan, and a person of superior 
attainments. During ‘the ‘viceroyship of 
Ho-kéén, Tow-taou was a. mandarin at 
Tsin-chow, but wag banished for life to 
the desert Sha-mo.' Soo-hwuy, who never 
écased to lament him, weaved an ode into 
the form of an intricate knot, which she 


—_— in his behalf, to ‘the emperor. 
¢ measured seven cubits five inches in 
width, and was of five different colours. 


It. contained two hundred and eighty 
characters, and could be read in every 


direction. 
The translator thinks that ‘the pans 


. was banished 
him to the foot of the bridge ; 
Yr ‘to stipptess my gricf, but could 
“nF, chon yout dormer, Pave T 
your departure, Rave 1 not 
received a letter from you ?Remember 


Through grief, I have:suffered the stair- ; 


_you raised to decay; and the win- 
does with white ate boiled with 


dust. 
When you left me, -my spirits were 


I course with each others and 


Since we parted, the 
the river’s. side have 


sprin 

My thoughts are employed upon 
return alone ; so that the willew atthe 
door bends to the grounds .and there is 
none to sweep away. the falling flowers. .. 

The grass before. our grows 
rank ; your flute un ed in 
the My husband no more dings-to 
me a Keang-nan song. 

For three springs; have I heard the 
wild-fowl utter their cries in crossing the 
river My spirits faint ere he favourite 
kin becomes relaxed : grief my 





CROOKED CUSTOMS. || 


“ More honoured in: the breach then in sbeeb- 

servarice.”—SHaksPeaks's Hamlet. ., 
Vivere est. cogitare, et videre, is a 
ancient, but a very wholesome nel 
and when I /ook upon any 


Se ahaa of tn al popd wor 
I 

to think that ty tegen abe 

dispensed with, and that without pee 
the national faith in jeopardy, oF 

its. politeness, to the. nerth pole. 


What @ numberof superfluous, 
some, and incongruous ng 


still maintained, at the expense 
gence and comk 


g 
s 
i 
& 
Bs 


fort in our social inter. 


vo 
are they, so little conducive to the dig. 
nity or society, or even to the: conse. 
uence of individuals, one would really 


i 
i 
3 
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Should we not think it a-very March 
madness to stickle for precedency, when a 
matter of; consequence demanded that we 
waste not) a single moment ?. And yet 
Mistress Snooks, “from the city, will 
stand bobbing -and curtseying to her 


Madam : Higginson, and ex- 
pr mmeng rope ta cere 
ma’am~’ my honour, . I: can't go 
fixet ”. all .about—the rain 
pn raceme eg the . while—who 
should first ascend the steps, and enseonce 
Saat leathern seats of a dirty 

-COac je 
1Bhen:egain—.“ oh, it is horrible, most 


eavoury fragrance of soups and sirloin 
totharethespain body deranged, andidlie 
aw into disorder, me starch 


object: of all their. wishes. Shakspeare 
must have had this custom in his “ mind’s 


But at the feast-board, after the pre- 
liminaries have: been arranged, and the 
seats duly apportioned, even there mis- 
never will come singly, 


of;,our jhost.has« piled upon our plate. 
The.:onset) must not . be’ made till the 
cotamnissariat ‘has delivered out every 
ration,..and (in comparison) until the 
‘litle drummer-boys and all” are pre- 


| 


ut 
i 
atHEE 
hee 


i 
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pole % drink» weal” —_ 
on ‘is. quite out now at palaces a 
in ‘* king’s houses.” M 


“« Who once could sing’ sing now the more, 
And those to wing, woo peversung before * . 


uite apne 
ay, when 
ow to use it, he. should have adel), 
it is sensible to entreat them, to sing, and. 
it is anod hemoured when they comply ;” 
but I also go along with him, when he 
adds, that if “ the resolution is made. of 


a company singing. alternately, it . is 
enough pipiens gp senses, . and, 


Contes, yous sing-song companies. ate 
equiv 

© What ear, ye sirens, can endure the pest** © 
Of a man roaring, like a storm at west? |" 





Or who-can bear, that hath an ear-at all, ; 
To hear some hoyden miss far evenings:squall ? 
Give me, ye gods, my cabiu free from cafe, 
And jingling pightingales in darkling air.* 


These are only the advanced guard, my, 
good masters, of the army of. rooted, 
Comforts 1 have under my co nd— 

some other time I may take. the. field 
again, and parade a_second detachment 


js before you, and for. your warping. Mr. 


Beresford may probably be content. with 
the two volumes he has already written ; 
but, if not, I mp guile sure I, haye 
matter “deep and 
withal to him for the campilatio 
of two additional tomes, tiptive of 
“ The Miseries of Human Life.” 
European Magazine. 





tT 


PHiscellanies 


GIPSY ANECDOTES.’ * 


In-1927, Robert Johnston, son' to John 
Johnston, gipsy, rturdy beggar, and va~ 
gabond, at 


time | prisoner “in: the 
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Bolbooth ef Jedburgh, in Scotland, was 
indicted:at the instance of his Majesty’s 
Advocate, and of Margery Young, relict 
of the. deceased Alexander Fall, heckle- 
maker, in Home, for the murder of the 
said Fall. In the evidence brought for- 
ward upon the trial, we find the following 
account, of, 


bes Pty Saleem feuar in Huniley- 


that. time and +e 
rela Jehnston, panel, 
ton came .0 Huntley-wood, and ee 


themselves of a cot-house batongt 
to ve deponent ; and that a little 
Alexander hw ‘the defanct, came up — 
the door’ of ‘the said desired 
pinecone open the door Feo the 
was a-jar, and the deponent 
aaw Robert Pr Potgs in the inside 
of the door, and a fork in his hand,—and 
saw him push over the door-head at vo 
said Alexander Fall,—and saw the grain 
of the fork strike Alexander Fall in the 
and Alexander Fall coming back 


from the door s' ing, came to a mid- 
and there he fell down and died 
immediately ; and " deptied; that the dis- 


tance of de midding from the house 
where-he received the wound is about a 
Pall voryrod cast ; and when Alexander 
from’ the house, he said to 
the meee for your lives, for I have 
got got my a depones' he saw Robert 
Johnston, panel, come out of the cot- 
house with the fork in his hand, and pass 
by Alexander Fall and the deponent ; 
heard the panel say, ‘he had sticked the 
dog, and he would stick the whelps too ;’ 
whereupon the run after the de- 
funct’s: sone with the. _— in "his hand, 
into the house of George — 
in a little while after note ome had gone 
into Carter’s house, the deponent 
saw him running down ‘a balk and a 
meadow ;‘and in two hours after, saw 
him’ on horseback, riding away without 
his stockings or shoes, coat or cape.” 

Another witness deposed that— 

«She heard Johnston say, ‘ Where 
are the whelps, that I may kill them too ?” 
that’ the prisoner followed Alexander 
FPall’s son into Carter’s house, 
and the deponent went thither after him, 
out of fear that “he should have done 


some harm to Carter's wife or 
children; ‘there saw'the panel, with the 
said--fork, search beneath a bed for 


Alexander Fall’s son,. who bed hidden 
himself beyond the cradle ; “and then 
there being given that Alexander 
Fall was oe ale panel went away.” 
Johnston was sentenced to be hanged 
on the 13th:of June, 1727, but he escaped 
from prison.: Hewes afterwards retaken ; 





tence to be put in execution. 
A few: years after this,-a noted gipsy, 
Jean Gordon, appeared to have been res 
ee 
for in May, 1732, we find that a petition 
to the Circuit Court: at 

Jean Gorden, commenty 
then imthe . 


nh 

prison. conclades wi 
to be allowed * to take voluntar. banish= 
ment upon herself, to from: Scot- 
land never to return aan 
probably during one of these ‘periods of: 
** voluntar banishment,” that: poor Jear 
encountered the Goodman i 
the south side of the Border. : 

In the combat at Lowris’s ae 
wife of one of the petal nag ar oa 
husband by his 
till he phe airers him by va hin ocr 
with a small knife. This virago, think< 
ing the murderer was not making’ q 
enough work, called out to him, ** Strike 
laigh! Strike laigh !” 


3 
Z 


sf 


particular 
gress of con 
a German ballad on this eabjech s—fleutes 
gipsies were unjustly doomed to death; 
the town takes fire; and. the 


celebrated for raising fire -w 
for extinguishing it. . This is them mosé. 
frequent modeof vengeance when offended 
and being a crime at once easily executed, ° 
and difficult of detection; the: appreheri.’’ 


sion of it makes the cou people 
tok vate e 


according to the rules of Fredersek, 
enrolls. don gre-mal: gre; whatebet-élas 
carry a musket. But they detest the ecu 


cupation. A friend was @Prosian: 
sentinel ot his: post at Paris ‘afew: years: 
aga. ‘The ‘inn asdaliabroad, > 


was smoking as he walked sand: it is:s 
point of etiquette, that, im-paxting’a sen. 
tinel, .you take the -pipe from “your™ 
mouth But as my ‘was about to. 


and in: August,.1728; the High Court, of. comply, with this uniform dustom, the! 
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sentinel said, to-his no small. surprise, 
Rauchen sic, immer fort; verdamé sey 
der Preussiche dienst—* Smoke away, 
Sir, d—n the Prussian service.” My 
friend looked at him with surprise, and 
the marked gipsy features at once showed 
who he was, and why dissatisfied with 
the service, the duties of .which he seem- 
ed to take pleasure in neglecting. 

“ In Hungary the gipsies are very nu- 
merous, :and.travel..in great bands, like 
Arabs, gaily dressed in red and green, 
and-often well. armed and mounted. A 
feiend::of mine meta troop of them in 
t- guise, and was not a little 
at: their splendour. But 
in actual battle is always 

refer 


OREREE 
E 


skill, that 
e assailants, supposed it to 
b lar troops, and were about 
psa ly pa But when 
dawned, and ‘showed the quality of 
defenders, the attack was immedi- 
renewed, and the place carried with 
ease; as if the courage of the gip- 
i eir character 


ss if 
iH 
Pas 


sEPEES 
EE 
Be 
4 
= 


ate se ne ed 


°*-ON. THE SCANDINAVIAN 
MYTHOLO 


[The following brief account of the Mythology of 
the Norwegians, Swedes, and Icelanders, will 
serve materially to illustrate the novel of the 
Primate ; and as the information is gleaned from 
beoks which are not only expensive, but diffi- 
cult of access, it will, no doubt, prove accepta- 
ble to our readers. ] 


Tux, Rdda and, Voluspa contain a com- 


plete. colle of fables, not at all similar 
to. those of and Rome. . The Edda 
was composed in Iceland, in the thirteenth 

tury, and is a on. the 


cen’ x is a commentary 
Voluspa, the bible of the North. Odin, 


Woden, or Wodan, was their supreme log: 


divinity. This. hero is supposed to have 
igrated from East. He is repre- 
as the god of battles, and slaughtcrs 


able: ° Hi palace called 
Vaihetie’ gy: pos of those who 


penis 87 vely in battle partake su- 
preme felicity. day is spent in ima- 


ginary combats, and the night in feasting 
on the most delicious viands prepared, 
and served. up: by the Valkyriz, virgins 
celebrated for their. celestial charms and 
everlasting youth. ; 

The horrific. occupation of. the Valky- 
tiz, while preparing the ‘loom of hell,” 





is.shus dsacribed by Gray, in bis “+ Fatal 
Sisters :” ‘ 
Glitt’ring lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we strain, « 
Weaving ineny a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's woe and Ranver’s bane. 


See the griesly texture grow, 
(Tis of human entrails made.) 

And the weights that play below, 
Each a gasping warrior’s head. 


Shafts for shuttles, dipped in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along: 

Sword, that once'a monarch a 
Keep the tissue close and strong. 


who had fallen in battle, drank 
mead (the nectar. of. Scandinavia), out -ef 
the skulls of theix enemies,..whom 
had killed. Sleepner, the horse of. Odin, 
is also honoured, as well as, his ¢master, 
Loke, or Lok, the evil spirit or genius of 
the North, resembles the T. of 
Egypt. . Signa, or Sinna, is es: COM, 
sort: hence the derivation .of our word 
sin. The most Sigel attitudes, are 
given to their giants, Weymur, Ferbanter, 
lupher, and Hellunda.. The accounts 
of their various exploits are more ridicu- 
lous and uninteresting than those: fur- 
nished by the Greek.and Roman m; 
logy. The principal deity after Odin, 
was Frigga, or Frea, his wife; she was 
called the mother of earth, and of the 
gods, and was the Tautes and Astarte of 
the Phenicians. Thor ‘was: their next 
deity ; he presided over the winds and 
seasons, and particularly over thunder ; 
banine oor arias pence 
as he discharged it, returned apontaneeu 
to his hand ;, he grasped it with gauntlets 
of iron, and could renew his strength at 
ure; he.was consi the avenger 
and defender of the gods.. Niord, the 
Neptune of the North, reigned ‘ 
sea.and winds. Balder, the.son: of. 
i ty and endowed 


bright and .shini Tyr, :was also 
tor of cham 


iif 


FLEE E 
Hath 
al 
fil 

echt 

fists 
atta 


pee ae eA. of 
pe objects by day or night, atthe 
distance of .a, hundred leagues... He had 
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ah ‘ear so fine, that he could hear the grass 
grow in the meadows, and the wool on the 
backs of the sh He carried a sword 
in one -hand, and in the other a trumpet, 
whoge sound could be heard through all 
the worlds.’ ‘Loke, ‘before named, had 
several children, the wolf Fenris, the ser- 
pent Mi and. Hela, or Death, owe 
their birth to him: all three are enemies 
to the gods; who, after various struggles, 
have chained this wolf till the last day, 
when he is to break loose, and devour the 
sun. The serpent has been cast into the 
sea, where he is to remain till he is con- 
uered by the Thor. And Hela, or 
ath, is bani into the lower regions, 
where she governs nine worlds; into which 
the distributes those whe are sent to her. 
This place was called Nifihcim, and was 
reserved for those who died of disease or 
= age. go or _ here exercised 
lespotic power; her palace was An- 
guish ; her ‘table, Famine ; her waiters 
were Expectation and Delay; the thres- 
hold of her door was Precipice; her bed 
3 she was livid and ghastly; 

her very looks inspired horror. 
The entrance to Nifiheim, the dreadful 
abodeof Hela, is thus described by Gray, 

im his “* Descent of Odin:” 


Down the yawning steep he rode, 
That leads to Hela’s drear abode. 
Him the dog of darkness spied : 

. His shaggy throat he opened wide, 
While from bis jaws, with carnage filled, 
Foam and human gore distilled. 

Hoarse be bays, with hideous din, 
Eyes ‘that glow, and fangs that grin; 
And tong pursues, with fruitless yell, 
The father of the powerful spell. 


man has a destiny appropriated 
to himolt, who @urertained he duration 
and events'of his life. The three princi- 
pal destinies were, Urd, the past; We- 
raridi, the present ; and Sculde, the future. 
The meaning of the word Voluspa, is a 
of Vola, or Fola, a name syno- 
nymous with Sybil, and consequently used 
to designate a female, endowed with the 
giftof prophecy. It is very ancient, and 
contains an abstract of all the northern 
jology. This book gives a descrip- 
tion’ of" chaos; the formation of 
world ; the ‘creation of giants, men, and 
dwarft; ‘who were the different species of 
its inhabitants: and details the employ- 
ment of the’ faeries or destinies, who are 
called Nornies. The functions of the 
deities, and their most: memorable ex- 
ploits, are next recorded. The work 
Concludes with a long and animated de- 
scription of the final ‘state of the universe, 
amQ its dissolution by fire. Odin, and all 
the pagan deities, are to be confounded in 





this general ruin ; anda new world is to 
spring up, arrayed im all the bloom of 
celestial beauty. 


= She Gatherer. 


“1am bata Griherer and disposer of other 
men's stu f."---¥ often, 


PREDICTIONS FULFILLED. 


THERE are two extraordinary ‘instances 
of predictions being fulfilled, where-nd 
supernatural means can possibly be su 
poet The’ first is mentioned ‘by 
earned Bishop of Worcester, in the pre- 
face to his “‘ Sermons on Prophecy.” It 
is part of a chorus in the’ Medes’of 
Seneca.” 








Venient Annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 
Pateat tellus.— Tiphysque novos 
Deteget orbes.— 

This is obviously fulfilled by the in- 
vention of the compass, and the ery 
of America. And in Dante’s Purgatorio, 
is an exact description of the four stars 
near the South Pole, and yet Dante is 
known to have written before the disco- 
very of the southern hemisphere. 


EPIGRAM. 


From le Ramelet Moundi, by Godelin, a. 


poet, who wrote in the dialect of Thou- 
louse early in the seventeeni= Century. 
Tn Gay, who would be counted wise; " 
Think all delight in pastime Hes ; ° 
Nor heed they what the wise condemn; 
Whilst they pass time, time passes them. 


Dr. Donne, speaking of the Bible, 
quaintly says, ‘* Sentences in Scripture, 
like hair in horses tails, concur in one 
reot of beauty and strength; but being 
plucked out one by one, serve-anly for 





springes and snares. Ds 


IMPROMPTU, 
On hearing a young lady named Husband 


was going to be 

Maria !—do not think the muse, 
With reason is at strife ; 

Who says a Husband you must lose; 
Ere you can be a wife! 

ANSWER. 

Cease, silly bard, your idle trade, 
1°) bet a rump and dozen, ; 

It is not $o ;—cannot the maid 
Marry young Tom—her cotisin'? 

SoLtomon. 
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A SERMON 

Preached by Sam. Quaco, a black clergy- 

man, and native of Jamaica. 
A man dat’s bon ob woman, hab no long 
time to lib; he trouble every day too 
much; he grow up like a plantain ; 
he erento wine Pose de 
pose de 
do bad, he get ea: pose he do good 
to dat place call him eek (go, 


devil). . y= 

e go tu da 

him H Mal where he mut burn 
pepper-cod ; he call fo drink ob 

wata.; nobody give him drop to cool he 
dam tongue. Tan breren, you know one 
dey call him Sampson, he kill 
ba thousand Fillestanes wid de jaw 
Tan you know tora 

(ie other) man, call Jonas, he swallow 
ee ae in (must have been) a sad 
or feesh ; and tora man, he name 

Kine G he lib tora side wara, he 
hab ting on he head, call him crown; 
ting, all same corn basket; so 
breren, Gor-a-mity bless you all. Amen! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Bookseller is informed, that the privileges 
allowed the Trade are precisely the same as 
when the Mirnrog first commenced. The indi- 
vidual who informed him to the contrary must 
have had some sinister motive in doing so. 

The next number of the Minzor will complete 
the Fifth Volume; and will contain the Title- 
page, Preface, and Index. It will also contain a 
Portrait, engraved on steel, with a memoir, of 
Captain Franktin, R. N., now on an overland 
expedition, to meet Captain Parry, in the arctic 
regieus 


The first number of tbe Sixth Volume will be 
published on the 2nd of July, wheu we trust our 
presen dented list of friends and patrons 
will res ve a large augmentation. 

Aletior | is left for F. W. D.at our Publisher's. 
tie Origin bh er ced has been received, 
ané@ fs‘under consi¢- 

Bdward's Essay in iainpainn is very ingen- 
ious, Bat-too faliof Greek.and Latin quotations 
from Homer end Virzil, Euripides and Cicero, for 


Teaders. 
wkins is entitled to a more detailed 
wa Abatkindly offered by Polycarp, 
try to find room for one of J. J.’s 
cal contributors, he would have a better chance 
with us in’ prose. 

Tho following are iutended for early inser- 
tion: — Alpheus; Janet; Alphonso; Fras. 
Baker ; Lines on Chatterton ; British Courage ; 
W. J. 5 Aliquia; Julian's Sonnet ; A. W.H. ; 
Tracey, Selemon; Alice Woodson; L. E.; G. 
T—s; Momus; W.P ; B.C—b; P.N.; A.W.S; 
J.W.C.; C.F. E.; T. W. (whowe request will 
specify the articles to which he aliudes); 





Be age i, from the number of our poeti-: 


Fraak. 
The following artictes are either too juvenile, 
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do not possess sufficient interest or merit, or 
are already sufficiently kaown :—Sonuet to a 
Cat; R. D.; JI~s Fi—kh—t ; Lopez ; El; J.H.; 
A. F.; Johannes; J. M; Hamilton; J. G. 
L.; Egomet; J. P.; H. E. El—aus ; Justus ; 
BJ.J.; J. A.; Scribble, N. J. RB. P.; 5. A. 
I—-n; H.P ; A Youth of Fifteen. 

Philotimos's version of Shelakh Lea's Lamen- 
tation is good, and ‘the love of variety alone 
excludes it. 

The lines to Erin are spirited, too much <o, 
in a political point of view, for the Miggor ; and 
the same remark will apply to the lines by 2. J. 

The Epicram by E. B. 8. wants point. 

We thank A. B., but we think less known sub- 
jects will be more acceptable to dur readers. 

We feel obliged by the offer of Edward, but 
fear the work, however good (and we believe it 
to be so), would not furnish an extract of sult: 
cient general interest for the Minror. 

Numerous Epitaphs and Epigrams, too nume- 
ro .s indeed to mention, have already appeared 
in our Gatherer. 

G. W. H.’s lines on Happiness are not very 
felicitous. The same remark will apply te 
Walwyn's Imitation from the French. wi 

The Boarding School Sceue is not sufficiently 
delicate. 

The following have been received :— WW. it; 
Epitaph by A. B.; Gaffa; The Spectre in Love; 
** Not One of the Eri; S.V.; Juvenis. 

If we do not insert the communicatidus of 
Jacobus and G. A. L., it is for the reason : 
assigned—that the subject of Arithmetic bas 
been sufficiently discussed. We do not, how- 
ever, positively reject them. 

Enigmas, Charades, &c. are inadmissible. 

We do not exactly understand what J, P. L. 
means by our inserting the two Military Specta- 
cles. 

W. M. C. had better not write on the subject 
of sacrilege, when he calls burglary high-treason ! 

A Well-wisher hag our thanks: he wil meet 
with many of the persons he inquiresafter anon. 

Clio’s Memoir should have appeaied ere. now, 
had not others of a more pressing nature ipter- 
veued : it is, however, intended for insertien, » 
though, perhaps, after his last communication. 

Andrew's Anecdote is buta version.of ope ro- 
lated of the courtiers of Henry IV. of France, 
of which we have some doubts, though none £3,t0° 
our correspondent’s own veracity. 

Will Mary S. C—t state the name of the poem 
she inquires after ? 

We thank £. J. forthe loan Cf tie Week; Gough 
imperfect. 

The drawing of the Croméeck; sent by Anti- 
quarius, we received, and thank bir ;- Wutit 
differs so little from that. of Aitts Coty House, 
that we should prefer giving. his description 
without an eagravirg, if be has no objection. . 

Valentines are, out of season, J, G. must be. 
aware of this. 

We are much obliged to Scriblerus Clinker, 
and if he furnishes us with a continuation, shall ' 
be happy to commence the series of articles of 
which he bas sent the commencement 


ge 
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